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~ gattle,there is often scarcely skimmed milk enough for 


~ of the manure, and of course more food to keep more 


- wagus, Judge Dorsey of Elkridge, must be as devoted 
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“Root Crors.—Nothing is more remarkable, in the ag- 
ricultural way, than the extension of the culture of roots, 
as we have before remarked. Among other signs of the 
fact and of its elegibility, is the statement of Col. Tilgh- 
man, that he proposes to plant eleven acres this year, and 
to make ita part of his system. When such men adopt 
roots as a regular item in their plan of operations, we 
may infer that the measure is sanctioned by good reasons, 
for they do not go largely into the cultivation of new ob- 
jects without being led to it, either by satisfactory exper- 
iments on a small scale, or after mature deliberation. 
From this widely increasing attention to root crops 
for winter food for stock, we may augur the most valua- 
ble results in several respects—such as have been experi- 
enced in other countries. We shall have cattle going 
through and coming out of the winter in much better 
eondition—so that by the time that heretofore they have 
gathered flesh and strength enough to walk alone, they 
will now be fat. We shall have abundance of milk and 
cream, and -butter of good quality, in winter as well as 
summer, which heretofore we have not had—No, in ma- 
ny families, the head of which. possesses large herds of 


the children and the slaves, in winter season. All this 
will be reformed—reformed in fact, not in promise; and 
another result will be, great improvement in the quality 


stock. In fact, when we consider that the manure heap, 
in old countries, lies at the foundation of every thing, it 
is not easy to enumerate all the advantages and profits 
that spring from a big one. We may hope to have from 
many of our public-spirited patrons accounts of their trial 
of roots, the modes of culture, if any thing peculiar, and 
the kinds which on trial are found to be most profitable. 
Mr. Glenn, Judge Dorsey, and others, on Elkridge, are 
going in for. very large crops, considering how lately roots 
have been introduced as an important part of a regular 
system—K is to be observed, by-the-bye, that they are 
not your regular bred farmers, who are always the first to 
lead the way in the cultivation of new objects. They 
are very apt to hold back and look on, while the public- 
spirited merchant or lawyer who takes to farming from 
sheer fondness for the pursuit, goes ahead with his experi- 
ments. Jf he fails, your regular, cynical, practical, doubt- 
ing, timid, stingy old chap shrugs his shoulders, and says 
with a sneer, Ah! didn’t I tell you'so: it’s always so with 
you “book farmers” ! 

If we may judge by specimens we have seen from his 
garden, and other things there correspond with his aspa- 
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and successful in horticulture as in agrieulture. We 
have never seen such asparagus, and every one knows 
that itis not aneasy matter to have it in great perfection. 
We should be glad to have a leaf from the Judge’s note 
book, on the mode of preparing the bed, and the treat- 
ment of that valuable esculent—For ourselves we have 
been reduced this spring to living on young poke; and 
whether it be that necessity, habit, and a keen omnivorous 
appetite will reconcile oné to any thing, we do not know ; 
but so it iswe havesuch a relish for young poke, that 
we are determined if we can find another of the same 
taste we will persuade hith to introduce and cultivate it 
in his garden,as we would do if we had one! What 
could be had earlier or easier than poke? and who knows 
how much it might be improved by cultivation? as who 
knows if we do not stop here, on what this vagrant pen 
may run next? 





Turners—Ruta Baga—different kinds—good seed. 
It may be expected, from the desire which prevails to lay 
ina larger supply of roots than has been hitherto done 
for winter use, that those who have failed to sow beets 
in sufficient quantities, will now supply the deficiency by 
sowing a good crop of Ruta Baga or Swedish turneps.— 
Indeed, there are some judicious farmers who prefer to 
rely on this root, because they say it may be easier 
raised—in greater quantity from the same labor, it not be- 
ing indispensible (though better) to drill the turnep; and 
especially because it will bear to remain witch longer 
without injury in the ground, and may be kept with much 
less trouble, and much greater certainty. For all these 
reasons we may suppose that within a month there will 
be much sowed, and the question first arises as to seed. 
There are various kinds, for instance, the White and the 
Yellow, the latter being considered best for stock, and the 
former, preferable where the object is to sell the turnep 
in the market. 

In all such cases it is a great satisfaction to know that 
one gets the genuine article, and we have reason to know 
that great confidence nzay be felt in that, by those who 
purchase of Mr. John F. Mercer, of Cedar Park, West 
River. The best turneps from a very large crop were se- 
lected to be planted out for seed, and those which he has 
for sale will be of this spring’s ripening. 





To Prevent BuTTER FROM TASTING OF TURNIPs. 
—Several remedies are given in thé new Genessee Far- 
mer. As we are of opinion that when one reason is all- 


these remedies, which is simple and easily practised.— 
The common recommendation is, says the Yankee Far- 
mer,a good supply of salt with the turnips: 


“Having observed that one of:your correspondents 
wishes to know if there is any method of feeding ruta 
baga to milch cows, without having the milk and butter 
taste of the turnip, I am hoppy to say, can give you an 
answer, which I think, upon trial, will prove satisfactory. 
Never allow the cow to taste of the roots within 6 or 8 
hours of milking; but feed her immediately after each 

ilking, and do not give her any more of the roots at a 





sufficient, it is useless to give more, we select one of 


— 
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again. By this method cows may be fed on,ruta baga or 
other turnips, and no person will be able to discover the 
taste in the milk or butter. ates 
“Upon the same principle, those who wish to feed - a 
ting cattle upon turnips, may doso without any danger 
affecting the taste of the beef,provided they will omit 
feeding this kind of fogd, two or three days previous to 
killing. I have heard of cases where the beef was unfit 
to eat, on account of the animal’s eating a few turnip 
tops or cabbage leaves just before being slaughtered.— 
The difficulty may be obviated, as mentioned above. * 
Your friend, JonaTHan Dennis.! 
Portsmouth, Newport Co. R. I, March, 1840. . 


Another correspondent of the same paper, says thére 
are two remedies practised in the London market. ' 


1st Method. Dissolve an ounce of nitre:(Saltpetre) 
in a pint of pure water, and put a quarter of the pint irito 
every 15 gallons of milk as brought from the cows.— 
This will effectually prevent any bad flavor, and cause 
the milk and cream to keep sweet along time. The 
quantity of nitre is so very small, that it does not af all 
affect the wholesomeness of the milk. : 
2d Method. Let the cream get well sour; and before 
churning, take out a quarter of a pint of the cream, and 
put it into a well-scalded pot or jar, into which gather 
the next cream, and stir it well; do the same with each 
successive gathering, until enough is saved, and well sour- 
ed, ready for a second churning; then take out a small 
quantity, and commence anew as before. nn 
The cream being sour before churning, is no detritnent 
to it, and this method will prevent any bad taste in the 
butter. Yours, Sc. W. R: 
Rochester, March, 1840. ' i 





Sanp as A Manure.—A committee appointed to,a- 
ward premiums for best experiments in reclaiming meadow 
land in Essex county, Massachusetts, make this remark= 
ble observation :— ; 

“There are meadows within the knowledge of the com- 
mittee, that have produced good crops of English hay 
without any other dressing than sand; others haye‘used 
gravel with equal success. Good crops of corn and po- 
tatoes have also been raised without manure, sand’ or 
gravel being put in the hill.” 


, 


J. M. Garnett’s opinion as to the best.time and mun- 
ner of applying manures.—We have, in common were 
sure with other agricultural readers, been in the habit of 
of perusing with particular respect and attention, whatev- 
er we meet with from the pen of J. M. Garnetti—Confi- 
dence is inspired as well by his general intelligence and 
habits of close observation of all he sees, as by ‘his 
known antipathy to falsehood and humbuggery of every 
sort, te 

His system of cow-penning is different from that which 
is followed by many gentlemen among the best practical 
farmers on the Eastern Shore‘of Marylaid. There! as 
we have heretofore taken occasion to state, the practice 
is, fo make and use but one pen, after the cattlé are tuyn- 
ed from the barn-yard in the spring. Into that one, they 
haul, from time to time, the earth from headlands, ‘the 
clearing of ditches, the scrapings of the woods, the pine ~ 
shatters,marsh mud, and whatever else they can scrape 
together; covering the cow-pen over repeatedly ;. some 








time than she will eat in two or three hours ; and be care- 
ful that she does not get any more till after she is milked 


appropriating an especial force for the exclusive purpose 
of collecting these miscellaneous materials. The mass 
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of stuff thus -carted in, is trodden to pieces, and mixed 
together, and saturated with the dung and urine of the 
cattle; making for the corn crop next spring a large 
quantity of valuable manure; or it may be that what has 
accumulated before fallowing for wheat is applied to that 
crop. So it is, however, that the care thus exercised for 
the inerease of manure, has resulted, as might be expect- 
ed, in great improvement of their lands, and great appre- 
ciation of their selling value ! 

The reader must have been forcibly impressed by the 
@tatement of Col. F. ‘t'ilghman, of Washington county, 
on this most interesting subject—His success, as indica- 
ted.by the great quantity of manure hauled out, is very 
wemarkable ; but he possesses the most productive of all 
sources (as to quantity) for making manure—a supera- 
undance of wheat straw. His statement would have 
been read with yet more profit, if he had added the num- 
ber of horses, cattle, sheep, &c.; for, after all, the value 
of manure, of which wheat straw is the chief material as 
to bulk, must greatly depend on the quantity of animal 
mantre with which it is combined. A quere has been 
made whether the straw in itself is worth the labor of car- 
rying out to any considerable distance. What is the ex- 
perience of Mr. Garnett, Col. Tilghman, Col. Goldsbo- 
rough, Mr. Jeffries, and others, on that point? But to 

M.. Garnett’s observations on the time and manner of ap- 
plying manures generally : 

I began penning my cattle late in the spring, and con- 
tinued-it until frost, in pens of the same size, moved at 
regular intervals of time, and containing the same number 
of cattle during the whole period.—These pens were al- 

. ternately ploughed, and left unploughed, until the fol- 
lowing spring, when all were planted in eorn, immediate- 
ly followed by wheat. ‘The superiority of both crops on 

», all the pens which had remained unploughed for so many 
months, after the cattle had manured them, was just as 
distinctly marked as if the dividing fences had continued 

standing, it was too plain to admit even of the slightest 

. doubt. A near neighbor, a young farmer, had made the 

sj mame, experiment, on a somewhat different soil, the year 
before, but with results precisely the same. Similar tri- 
als ] myself have made and seen made by others with dry 
straw, alternately ploughed in as soon as spread, and left 
on the surface until the next spring. In every case the 
last method proved best, as far as the following crop would 
prove it. The same experiment has been made by my- 

__ self and others of my acquaintance, with manure from the 
horse stables and winter-farm pens, consisting of much 

“ wnrotted corn offal ; and without a solitary exception, ei- 

* ther seen by me, or heard of, the surface application, after 
the corn was planted, produced most manifestly, the best 

., @top, Upon these numerous, concurrent, and undeniable 
facts, my opinion has been founded, that it is best to apply 

,, manures on the surface of lands ;, and “I guess,” (as broth- 

. -er_ Jonathan would say,) that it is not likely to change, 
unless indeed, | should hear a still greater number, equally 
well authenticated, on the opposite side ; although | must 
say, that up to the present time, I have not heard a soli- 

_ tary one. True it is, that I have read many ingenious, 

., five spun arguments in opposition to the opinion which I 
hold in common with numerous other agriculturists, but 

* gio proofs whatever have accompanied them, and therefore 

~ Emust remain an infidel, until they are sustained and cor- 

.-\goborated, by such facts, as should always be deemed in- 
. p vipaend to establish any practice whatever, in any of 

») fhe various branches of husbandry. _ All these results un- 

, deniably that the surface application was best ; al- 

‘though the kinds of manure differed considerably. And 
. . ‘what have we in opposition, any facts whatever? Not 

“vane; and only the conjecture, that. the evaporation from 

yp tthe surface manure must _carry off the greater and 

. wrtion of the.food of plants therein contained. But 
Pvapo! io ot cape cate seems to me to be 

om ved by ev ct] have mentioned : 
j did, then the land of eats cow-pens ploughed 
‘8 ‘soon as removed, ‘would, in every case, have pro- 
ed better crops, than that of the unploughed, instead of 

in none.—Similar results too must have followed 
ther cas i hens: stated, although I have never 


r doing it in any. 
anded ‘on the facts already stated, is, that 
jog substances of manures are soluble in 
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water, and will remain uninjured themselves, and useless 
to plants until the solution begins, whether they be de- 
posited on or under the éarth’s surface. I also believe, 
that this solution is caused by every fall of rain, and is 
immediately absorbed by the subjacent soil, which ab- 
sorption results from two causes ; first, the principle of 
gravity, and secondly, the stronger attraction of the earth 
than that of the atmosphere, for every substance in solu- 
tion which constitutes the food of plants. Moreover, that 
the earth never parts with this food, when thus absorbed, 
to any thing but the plants themselves ; for it is their pe- 
culiar aliment, and not that of the atmosphere, whose ex- 
istence, for aught we know to the contrary, is entirely in- 
dependent of it, although its agency seems essential to 
the health and vigor of all plants. If this were not the 
fact; if, (for example,) the earth did give the greatest and 
best portion of this food to the atmosphere ; or, if it es- 
caped from surface spread manure, before gravity and at- 
traction could impart it to the earth, then the evaporation 
which is supposed to be the medium of conveyance, and 
which is known to be constantly going on from the soil, 
would, in process of time, certainly render it ba-ren, even 
without any cultivation whatever. Yet neither total nor 
partial barrenness is ever known to be produced by any 
other cause, than incessant culture without manure. That 
evaporation does take off something from manure while 
in a moist state, is proved by the offensive smell which 
constantly exhales from it until it is entirely dry.. This 
smell is excited by a gas which is said by some, to con- 
tain the most valuable portioy of the food of plants. But 
admit the fact, where is the proof this portion being lost ? 
I say there is none. On the contrary, we have what | 
think a conclusive reason for believing, that this food is 
immediately given by the atmosphere to the tops of p'ants, 
as more suitable to them than their roots. My reason for 
this belief is, the result of the following experiment which 
I have known to be repeated several times. All the bark 
was taken off from around the body of certain young trees, 
in a ring about three inches wide, for the purpose, in the 
first case which I saw, of ascertaining whether this pro- 
cess would not kill the tree. But to the surprise of us all, 
not more than a year or two elapsed, before that part of 
the body above the ring became obviously larger than the 
part below, and this difference in size increased every 
year afterwards, as I have frequent opportunities of noti- 
cing. 

Another.reason why I believe, that manures act better, 
if spread on the surface of land, than when buried under 
it in the customary manner, is, that in the first case, the 
rain water carries the dissolved substances no deeper than 
the roots of most of our cultivated plants always grow, 
unless they are forced out of their natural course; and 
there these substances remain fast held by the earth’s 
chemical affinity, until the strongest attraction of the 
spongioles of the roots begins to act upon them. But in 
the second case, that is, where manure is ploughed under 
as soon as spread, all the food of plants contained there- 
in, being placed quite as deep as their spongioles naturally 
grow, and this too, before the rains begin to dissolve it, 
the subsequent solutions caused thereby, necessarily sink 
still deeper, and generally beyond the reach of the plants, 
for whose nourishment they are designed. In no other 
way can I account for the long noticed and invariably su- 
periority ofcrops produced by surface spread manure, to 
those produced by that which was ploughed in. ‘To me 
thereappears to be but this alternative, either to deny the 
facts already stated, which | myself have often witnessed, 
or to explain them, (if we must theorize on the subject at 
all,) insome such way as the one which I have just of- 
fered to your subscribers, and to such others of ourbreth- 
ren as. may choose to examine it. Permit me further to 
add, that.on this subject nature herself seems to offer us a 
useful lesson, if we were not too wise in our own conceits 
to be taught by such an instructress; for ] know not a 
single exception to her practice of depositing on the 
earth’s surface, all the putrescent substances of every na- 
ture and kind, whieh appears designed to preserve her 
fecundity. 

In close connexion with this subject, there is one other 
matter on which I will take the liberty to express an o- 
pinion, although your subscriber has not asked for it. 
This is, in regard to the best state in which manure can 
be applied. So far as my own experience enables me to 
jadge, an experience confirmed by that of many others in 
whose practical knowledge of the subject I have great 
confidence, I believe that the fresher it is, the better; for 





in such state, so much Jess will suffice, than in any more 








advanced stage of putrefaction, that time, labor, and value 
are all saved in the application, while none of the al] 
“burning” ascribed to the manure being “too hot,” eve 
occurs, if the quantity used be lessened in proportion to 
its freshness.—T his injury to plants, if I mistake Not, ig 
always caused by excess in the quantity, and not by 
quality of the manure we apply to them, although the two 
things are often confounded, and thereby contribute to 
the pefpetuation of error in regard to the nature and o 
ration of all fertilizing substances. There is not, | be. 
lieve, an agriculturist of any experience in our coun 
who has not had frequent opportunities of witnessing ng. 
merous facts to prove the correctness of these opinions, 
Two or three years, at most, would have been amply suf. 


‘ficient to establish the most beneficial practice, if all those 


whose special interest it is to ascertain it, would have dil. 
igently and impartially resorted to comparative experi. 
ments, accurately and assiduously made for the purp 
rather than to speculating and theorizing about it. Butit 
never can be too late to make such experiments. Let me 
therefore, most earnestly, but respectfully recommend to 
your subscriber who has done me the honor to ask. my 
opinion, as well as fo all others who still have doubts og 
the subject forthwith to commence making trials of the 
different methods of applying manures, and also of the dif. 
ferent states in which it is applied. 





Rich LAND NOT ALWAYS BEST FOR BEETs. 

A communication from Pickering Dodge, Esq. hasbeen 
published in the New England Farmer, under the head, 
First manufacture of beet sugar in New England. The 
statement containes a curious fact to the following effect: 

Rev. Henry Colman.—Sir—In compliance with your 
request, I hand you herewith a description of the process 
pursued by Mr. George A. Perkins and myself, in manu- 
facturing the Beet root Sugar, of which I gave youa speci- 
men in the autumn. 

The beets raised by me the last season, are the variety 
known as the White Silesian, yielding a light cream col- 
ored pulp, and recommended both by Achard and Dom- 
basle as the best and most productive. The question has 
been asked, what sized beets are the most profitable, and 
upon what kind of land should they be grown? The 
roots upon which we first experimented, were-grown up- 
on a dry, sandy field, highly manured in the spring with 
stable manure and muscle-bed, the latter having been ex- 
posed to the action of the frost during the winter ; butin 
consequence of the unusual drought, from which they 
suffered nearly the entire season of their growth, they av- 
eragéd scarcely half a pound each in weight, and were 
harvested early in September : their juice directky from the 
press marked 11° by the hydrometer. In order to test the 
experiment, I purchased a quantity of Beets, raised by 
one of my neighbors, from the same parcel of seed, plant- 
ed upon what is generally termed rich garden loam, and 
highly manured. These roots averaged three pounds in 
weight, were rasped with greater facility, and yielded a 
much greater quantity of juice; which marked, however, 
scarcely 6° in the hydrometer. When we take into con- 
sideration the amount of fuel and labor, required to evap- 
orate the water from beets of the latter description, is it 
not evident, that we shall obtain ata less expence, a great- 
er per cent. of sugar, from beets grown upon light, sandy 
lands? Or, in other words, will not 15 tons of beets, 
grown upon a light soil, yield as much as 30 tons raised 
upon our best corn land? and, may not the juice of the 
former, be manufactured at much greater profit than the 
latter? Ihave merely mentioned these circumstances, 
that in case any of my brother farmers should be induced 
to plant a portion of their fields with beets, with the in- 
tention of manufacturing their own sugar, they may not be 
deterred from it by imagining that they eannot spare an 
acre of land, suffieiently rich for their cultivation. 





Bacon—How to have it prime-—We profess to know 
something about making, however little about saving ba- 
con!—nor do we yield to any one in the love of that 
which is good. If we. knew exactly how it is cured by 
Mr. Waters, of Montgomery county, we “could a tale 
unfold” that would profit all who would have faith in, 
and follow it. But according to our notion the follow- 
ing directions if strictly pursued, will be sure to give a 
“good article.”—Let young beginners adopt it at once, 
and they will find there is no mistake-—We do not be- 
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jieve in molasses, sugar, &c., though if hickory wood be 
be at hand we should prefer to use it in smoking, and 
some of the best housewives we have ever kuown always 
mix hickory ashes with the salt. [ff we do not forget 


ourselves, we shall say no more on this topic, believing 
that Doctor Shelby has hit the nail on the head. 


On Maxine coop Bacon.—Tue beginning of the year 
js generally the time for putting up pork for bacon ; as this 
jsa standing dish in the west, I have concluded to give 

ou the result of thirty years experience upon this impor- 
tant subject. ‘The first thing necesary to make good ba- 
con, is to have fat hogs—slaughter them in the beginning 
of the week, so that you can take care of the offal before 
Saturday night; otherwise, if a warm day or two inter- 
venes, part of it may be lost. It is highly important that 
hogs, slanghtered for bacon, should be well bled—the 
more completely the vessels are emptied of blood, the less 
disposition there is in the meat to taint or putrify. As 
soon as the hog is well cleaned and hung up, it should be 
freely washed with warm water, wiped with a cloth and 
carefully scraped with a sharp knife, especially the head, 
ears and feet, if you wish to have good souse or hogs- 
ead cheese. These parts are generally neglected, and 
thrown by ‘for a more convenient season,’ and then taken 
up by the cook or some idle chap about the establishment, 
and the hair singed off, and the skin burned until it be- 
comes black and bitter, thereby imparting its colour and 
taste to the souse and hogs-head cheese. After gutting 
the hog, the inside should be carefully and freely washed 
with cold water, with the mouth open, so that the whole 
may pass througn the throat, and remain in this condition 
until completely cool, which will generally take place, 
even in moderate weather, in one night. If the weather 
should be so mild tuat it will cool in one night, it had bet- 
ter be cut up, and spread upon brick and stone pavements, 
previously wet with cold water; if the meat is still soft, 
dash cold water upon it, and it will soon be ready for the 
salt, but in all cases it should be perfectly cool if practi- 
cable. In one or two instances I have made as good ba- 
con as I have ever made, out of meat frozen so hard that 
it had to be cut up entirely with anaxe. As to the mode 
of salting and the quantity of salt necessary to cure pork, 
so as to make good bacon, every man thinks he knows 
better than his neighbor. [| have experimented for the 
purpose of ascertaining the best method of salting down 
pork, as also the proper quantity of salt and other mate- 
rials, such as sugar, molasses, red pepper and saltpetre, all 
of which have their advocates, and have settled down and 
pursued the following practice for the last twenty years. 


- J measure a bushel of salt—spread it upon a table—weigh 


a pound of saltpetre, pulverize it carefully and mix it 
thoroughly with the salt. This mixture is sufficient for 
a thousand weight of small meat, or eight hundred of 
large, to he well rubbed upon every piece, and more es- 
pecially upon the fleshy surface, taking care to pack your 
joints at the botom, and fill the litile interstices with jowls, 
chime and round, the latter piece is made by cutting the 
neck off at the shoulder and jowl. The length of time 
necessary to keep pork in salt to make bacon, depends 
upon the weather an¢ the size of the meat. If the weath- 
er be mild and the meat small, four weeks will be long e- 
nough; but if the veathér is cold and the meat large, it 
should remain in-salt six or eight weeks, and should be 
taken up at the end of four weeks, and well rubbed and 
sprinkled with salt in case the first has dissolved. It is 
then to be hung up in a dark smoke-house, and the darker 
the better, for the purpose of excluding flies—you will 
never find flies in a room where the light is entirely ex- 
cluded. ‘The higher the smoke-house the better, so that 
you may hang your meat out of the influence of the heat 
—every joint and jowl should be hung by the thick end 
and every middling by the thick edge, or that part of the 
middling that was cut from the back bone; this I know to 
be a matter of the first consideration in making good ba- 
con—by attending strictly to this rule you will retain all 
the juices of the meat, as well as the salt that has been 
absorbed—or in other words, your meat will not drip ;— 
whereas, if you reverse the position and hang it by the 
small end, it will drip, become dry and hard and lose in 
weight, and what I consider to be of more importance, i's 
Some who make good bacon, think it is im- 
portant to smoke your meat with some particular kind of 
wood, but | imagine the only secret about this matter, is 
the bitterness imparted to the meat, thereby rendering the 
taste unpleasant to the fly, and by keeping up a continua: 
smoke, you create an atmosphere that the fly cannot live 





in—viewing the matter thus, I have every day or two 
thrown a few pods.of red pepper upon the smoke wood 
—thig produces an atmosphere very unfit for the respira- 
tion of man, and | apprehend equally so to the fly. Our 
meat continues suspended in the smoke-house during the 
year, is slightly smoked every morning and _plentifully 
smoked every damp day. If your readers will observe 
these rules, J will almost venture to insure you such ba- 
con as would make an epicure smack his chops. 
Tennessee Agriculturist. Joun SHELBY. 





Honor To.WHOM HONOR 1s puE.—To the following 
remarks by the Rev. R. H. Colman, we respectfully and 
most cordially subscribe. That any trust undertaken by 
such men as Peter C. Brooks and E. H. Derby, whom we 
have had the pleasure to'take by the hand in their own 
elegant and hospitable mansions in times long gone by, 
would be well and faithfully performed, their character 
is a sufficienPguarantee. Where is the society that has 
persevered so long, toiled so disinterestedly, and achieved 
so much? 


“We have seen with much regret, occasional remarks 
in some of our agricultural journals, disparaging the ef- 
forts or assuming to censure the supposed negligence of 
the Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for the Pro- 
tmotion of Agriculture. Nothing can be more unjust than 
such remarks; ann we are persuaded that they can have 
arisen only from ignorance of the facts in the case. We 
have not deemed it either necessary or expedient to vol- 
unteer any defence in the case. They require no defence. 
The Massachusetts society was instituted more than for- 
ty-five years ago. Its institution was the offspring of 
public spirit, and its funds were mainly the offerings of 
private and patriotic liberality. The State in regard to 
its endowments, has placed them upon the same founda- 
lion as other societies in the commonwealth. They hav. 
published ten volumes of most valuable papers for gratui- 
tous distribution ; and given to the public annually many 
valuable papers and reports in other forms. They held 
cattle shows and ploughing matches for many years in 
succession while the public interest rendered them use- 
ful; they have husbanded the funds of the society in the 
mest useful, and distributed them in the most judicious 
manner; and without fee or reward, they have labored 
and continue to labor by their disinterested efforts for the 
improvement of the agriculture of Massachusetts. ...We 
do not believe that any society of any kind among us in 
proportion to their means of action, has ever effected a 
greater amount of guod, or continues to labor with more 
efficiency. H. C.” 


P. S. It may seem vain to remember, but it would be 
ungrateful to forget that on being introduced by that pure 
patriot, Gov. Brooks, to Gen. Sullivan, in the Executive 
Chamber, His Excellency added, “Editor of the most 
useful paper in the English language.” It is needless to 
say that it was then the only Agricultural journal. As 
often happens, the pioneer has been excelled in strength 
and knowledge by his followers. 





THE CROPS. 


We are happy to learn from some of the farmers of this 
county, that the prospect for wheat has greatly improved 
during the last eight or ten days——Though much of the 
wheat, (especially that that was sowed .late,) was greatly 
injured by the fly, it has recovered to a considerable de- 
gree, and should the weather be favourable for ripening 
grain, the crop will be fully an average one.. A very in- 
telligent farmer from the Northern part of the country 
gives it as his opinion, that the injury done the wheat by 
the fly is not sufficient to affect the price materially in this 
State. There is a large portion of Jast year’s crops still 
on hand.— Zanesville (O.) Gazette. 

The Cumberland, Maryland, Civilian says, 

“We have seen some apprehension about the crops 
manifested in different parts of the country. “A week or 
two ago in this county, much: was dreaded for the wheat 
crop from the fly, but the late rains have relieved us from 
ths, and we may say almost ensured favorable crops. 
The cold weather chilled and kept back the corn, but a 
decided improvement is seen. from the last four or five 
warm days, and the prospect here is also good. On the 
whole we may look for an abundant harvest. But we 


year’s crop is for the most part on hand, and cannot, from 
the derangement of the times, be disposed of on any terms 
sufficient to justify the farmer in so doing.” 

The Richmond Compiler of yesterday says: “A gentle- 
man who has travelled from some distance above Lynch- 
burg on the river, to Richmond, taking the south side 
route, represents the crop of wheat as very good. The. 
lowland crops were extremely fine, while, in portions of 
those of the uplands, the bug and fly had done some dam- 
age, but he thinks quite partial; with that exception the 
high land wheat he represented as good.” 





A seasonable hint from the N.E. Farmer on planting 
Potatoes in the furrow. rm 

A very skilful and experienced farmer stated to me what 

T think well worth remembering. In planting poiatoes, 

whicli he always does by the plough, he does not lay the 

sets in the bottom of the furrow and then turn the land 

upon them, because this would bury them much too deep; 

but, turning his furrow at an angle of 45°, he lays the set 


just on the inverted furrow slice, so that the next furrow 


slice shall in lapping cover the potato only about an inch 
in depth. _ This is very judicious. Potatoes should not 
be planted deep, but cultivated as near the top of the 
ground as can be without being out of the ground. H.C. 





To pestroy Sorret.—Among the pests to which the 
farmer is subject, there is none more annoying or vexa- 
tious than sorre/. While it exhausts the soil, and impedes 
the progress of healthful and cleanly culture, it is utterly 
unfit for all purposes of food. « It is however fortunate 
for the husbandman that <here is a remedy.—Lime is-its 
certain destroyer. We say this from experience, having , 
tested its efficacy the past season. We have a few acres 
infested with it, much to our inconvenience , on a part of 
this we spread sixty-six bushels and two-thirds of lime 
to the acre; on the balance we spread two hundred bush- 
els of ashes. The sorrel on the lime part has nearly dis- 
appeared, while on the portion on which ashes were 
spread, it is as think as ever—Furmers’ Cabinet. 





Tue Borer.—This worm makes less show of busi- 
ness than the canken worm or the catterpillar, but he 
does his business effectually where he undertakes. Dea- 
con Leland, of Sherburne, says he finds the borer in hig 
nursery, in those spots only where he has neglected to de- 
stroy thesward. Mr. Oliver Barret, of Bolton, tells us 
that he found no borers in his quince’ trees, until he had 
placed chip-dung about their roots; and he ascribes their 
introduction to this cause. We think this probable, For 
many years we have avoided putting chip-dung about the 
roots of our trees. [t is-ofien full of worms, and should 
be thrown into the hog pen before it is put into any field. 

Peacu Teese Freedom Guild, of Foxborough, 
informs us that he has good peach trees that are now 
more than twenty years old—they have never beén 
transplanted, nor- have they been budded, but bear their 
natural fruit. ’ 

He agrees with us, that there is no necessity for inoc- 
ulation, provided the original fruit was good, and the 
blows of worthless trees are not allowed to intermix their. 
pollon, and pollute the fruit. 

_ Mr. G. is opposed to trimming any kind of trees ex- 
cessively, and he prefers to trim as soon as the leaf be- 
gins to spread ont. He says he is not aware that the 
peach worm has ever injured the roots of his trees. The 
borer attacks his quince trees, and he places ashes about 
the roots with some effect.— Boston Cultivator. 





Tulips.—Mr. Groom, her Majesty’ floristat Walworth, 
has recently commenced exhibiting his annual display-of 
tulips, of which the present season offers a collection of 
ten thousand different specimens. Amongst these are two 
valuable sorts hitherto unknown, and which Mr. G-oom, 
who produced them, names “Prince Alber” and “Nourri, 
Effendi.” The value of each of these sorts is one hin-— 
dred guineas. The present fine weather has materially 
contributed to render the exhibition superlatively attvac- 
tive. The cognoscenti in tulips will here find enotyg! to 
gratify the most fasudi us curiosity, while the dninitiated 
spectator will be both surprised and dazzled with the :m-, 
mense assemblage of gaudy forms in every variety of beau- 
tiful color. toa 


Mr. James Gowen of Philadelphia has a cow which 
yielded during the first. seven davs of the present mouth, 





fear it will not relieve the farmer much, since even last 


235} quarts of mitk—being ati average of 33 qts a ay. 
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ror 1839. 

There has always existed in Maryland, as probably in 
some other States, class of miserable politicians, who 
envy every man “in office ;” who seem to think every 

} office a sinecure, and all sums paid out in salaries to public 
servanis,as so much thrown away; unless, perchance, 
they should themseves happen to be or hope to be the re- 
cipients! Animated by feelings equally vulgar and con- 
tracted, when such men get into the legislature, you will 
always see them looking over the “blue book,” and cast- 
ing about to see who they can peck at!—whose salary 
they can reduce—whose office they can abolish or fritter 
down or away. It is thus they seek to gain distinction 
for themselves—to make public officers uneasy and to cre- 
ate a sensation in bunkum. 

Cannot the most ignorant perceive, that by this eternal 
agitation, by lowering the amount of compensation to 
public officers, and by shortening the tenure of office or 
rendering it unstable and dependant on party caprice, and 
the arbitrary will of an individual; men of talents and 
honor will eschew public employment, and that all pub- 
lic trusts must ultimately be confided to the most ignorant 
and worthless ?—to cunning and calculating apostates, 
and narrow minded bigoted partizans. 

Your sorry lesgislators of the class here described, in 
themselves, and for any intellectual power of their own, 
would be, generally, innocuous and contemptible; but 
even they have their influence in party times—They 
have jtist cunning enough to give to the mischievous or 
ferocious designs, the aspect of a party measure, and then, 
however absurd or malevolent, woe be to any one of the 
clan who dares desert the standard and think for himself. 

The office of State Geologist, is one which has been 
repeatedly assailed, until the respectable incumbent, a 
gentleman who has been all his life, con amore a votary 
of the liberal sciences, is, we dare say, heartily repentant 
of ever having accepted it,—but having done so, in good 
faithi, he is ly desirous of consummating the task 
in a manner Which’ shall secure for him a reputation a- 
mong the litérati of his country; a consummation which 
men of generous spirit can saeily i imagine to be more 
coveted than a paltry salary of $2000 a year, liable to be 
withdrawn at the dictum of some envious or designing 
demagogue. Let it be understood that we design not to 
apply the preliminary reflections here thrown out, to the 
proceedings of the Legislature in reference to this parti- 
cular office.—We do not remember, if we have ever known, 
with whom the measures effecting it, have originated ; nor 
do we impeach the motives which have actuated the 
movers of them; but we do deprecate as unworthy the 
Legislature of a "State, all objections to the office, on the 
mere ground of the expense—for taking out Baltimore, 
and as Professor Ducatel remarks, the expense to the 
other counties would scarcely be $20 for each—The 
office itself, in its results, is valuable and of substantial 
public. benefit, or it isnot. If there be in part nothing 
new to be discovered—If the geological and mineralogi- 
cal fesources of the State, have been, for all useful pur- 
poses, and to all practicable extent, already developed ; 
or if tot, and the means of doing so are within the reach, 
and the-capacity, and of sufficient importance to stimu- 

fate individual curiosity and‘ research,—or if the incum- 

bent be not sufficiently industrious, practical, or compe- 
at to perform with efficacy the functions of the office, 

7 az ray 80, at orce, and in the one case abolish the trust, 

2 r, m the other, convict and remove the incumbent.—But 
Aet not’ men of enlarged and liberal views, such as ought 

ee _ to animate ail Legislators, carp ¢ at the expense of .$2000 
 @ yes ‘for a professedly great object—connected with 
rience and with the interests both of the agriculture and 

Boonen se ye 

Some men, ofsmall calibre, while they cavil at the most 
pote at the call of party to put 
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sible partizan agents—and that after the grossest abuse of 
similar and preceding agencies. Itis not at constant and 
zealous vigilance over all public expenditures that we 
would complain, but at that counterfeit presentment of 
economy and patriotism which the crafty partizan would 
possess, and popular credulity receive as genuine. 

The State Geologist is-of all men, one who should be 
among the last to experience from any quarter the evils 
of a blind party spirit; for take most men devoted with 
enthusiasm to science and to letters, the arts and the in- 
terests of party, are alike unheeded by him. Of these, we 
venture to say he knows little, and cares less. 

To return to the report—we extract some passages, 
scientific and practical, that will weil remunerate the 
reader for the space which they occupy, if not for that 
which has here immediately preceded them. @ 

“In general, the. agricultural condition of Frederick 
county is flourishing, owing to the extensive adoption of 
the plaster and clover system, as well as to the lavish use 
of ordinar ry manures. The great objection seems to be 
the limited means that have been so far employed to ren- 
der it proof against the vicissitudes of the seasons, con- 
sidering that these means are almost every where so readi- 
ly obtained. The remedy consists in nothing more than 
the use of lime. A universal acknowledgment, wherever 
I have been is, that there are no crops made on any lands 
in bad seasons, but those that have been limed. And it 
is as certain that all soils are benefitted by it under a pru- 
dent and judicious application. The opinion that the 
lime stone lands are not in want of ‘lime, is a fatal error ; 
for chemical analysis barely discloses in them a trace of 
carbonate of lime—though it is possible this earth may 
exist in the soil in combinations from which we know 
not the means of separating it; and it is probably so, as 
they are invariably the most productive; and experience, 
better than all speculation, informs us that they have in 
this way been greatly improved. It is true that the im- 
provement is not so striking, because, when the seasons 
are favorable, the rich lime stone lands yield as abundant 
crops as can be expected of them, or with no very great- 
ly marked difference, whether limed or not. But after un- 
propitious seasons for the winter grain, or during one of 
drought, the effects are invariably as evident as on the 
chestnut lands that are popularly supposed to be the only 
improveable soils in this way. ] am sure that J will be 
borne out in this essertion by the enterprizing farmers of 
the valley, who have already tried the efficacy of lime. 
It has also been said that the red lands were not suscepti- 
ble of amelioration by the use of lime. Fortnnately, in 
reference to them also, we have experience enough to 
convince us of the contrary ; and it gives me pleasure to 
quote the name of Mr. George Harman, in the neighbor- 
hood of Mechanicstown, who, under the most unpromis- 
ing circumstances, having persevered in his endeavors to 
procure it and use it, has set a most laudable example to 
his neighbors, who having witnessed his success, are 
now willing to follow it. Mr. Harman informs me that, 
in the preceding year, (1838, which is known to have 
been an unpropitious year for corn, he raised more of 
this grain than any ten of the farmers of his neighbor- 
hood, and that exclusively upon his limed fields. 

“A very striking experiment, that speaks volumes of en- 
couragement to those who still hesitate in the use of lime 
is furnished by the Hon. Outerbridge Horsey, a part of 
whose farm, situated at the foot of the South mountain, 
on the edge of what is termed “The Maryland Tract” 
consists of a very thin silicious soil: It is this; of two 
pieces of ground, both of the same geological character 
and nearly in equal arable condition, one was limed with 
fifty bushels to the acre, the other was well manured with- 
out lime, and both planted in corn. The limed portion, 
previous to the operation: was remarkably poor, yielding 
at most two barrels to theacre. It promised in the month 
of August to the eyes of some experievced farmers, to 
yield tojthe acre, eight barrels of corn, which to all ap- 
ss was one third better than the manured portion. 

t besides the prejudice that exists against the use of 
lime as regards the incapacity of certain soils to receive 
any benefit from it, it is most generally objected to as too 
expensive } Whereas in truth it is taking all circumstances 
together the cheapést'tis* Well'ay tte most effectual means 
of improving all kinds of soil, which Assertion will I trust 
be made manifest by these two considerations, namely : 


to enquire minutely into the subject, referring not only to. 





employed, the directions being simple, as will present} 

appear, the expenditure of capital in the first year cannot 
fail to be at least repaid by the additional product of the 
next, and nine times out of ten will supply the means of 
extending its further use in future years. Judgment and 
reflection undoubtedly must accompany this, as well ag 
every other scheme of improvement that could possibly 
be devised for any purposes. Having taken especial paing 


the résults obtained by experience, but to the cause that 
may have produced the results, 1 hazard the following 
suggestions to the farmers of Frederick county, and the 
recommendation applies to all other portions of the State, 
“Get lime at almost any expense, and apply it according 
to the nature of the soil as is herewith directed. If the 
soil is naturally a good one, and under good cultivatio 
it is advisable to apply at once the whole quantity of lime 
which it may be judged, necessary permanently to im- 
prove it, and this quantity on such soils need not exceed 
one hundred and fifty bushels. Should it be impractica- 
ble or inconvenient to procure in the same year the whole 
quantity, from fifty to seventy-five bushels may be first 
applied and the remainder two years afterwards, after the 
first cutting of the clover. These directions apply to 
wheat lands, on which it appears preferable to turn in the 
vegetable matter first, then apply the lime to be harrowed 
in subsequently. On corn lands the method that has 
been crowned with the best success, is that pursued by 
one of the most thrifty farmers of Carrol] county, Mr. 
Jacob Schriver, which is to mix the lime in the soil with 
stable manure. In this way, he informs me that he has 
obtained very heavy crops upon poor land with only from 
forty to fifty bushels of lime. In general, for unimproved 
lands, it is always better to turn the lime in with stable 
manure, and when not so provided, with any vegetable 
matter that may lay on the soil. A good plan is to tum 
the lime in with the sod, sow buckwheat, and when in 
blossom return it to the soil, furnishing in this way vege- 
table matter for the lime to act upon. In this latter case 
the returns, though certain, are not so speedily to be ex- 
pected. Those farmers who burn their own lime should 
not neglect to use the refuse of their kilns in making 
composts with alternate layers of it and of whatever vege- 
table or animal matter they can bring together. These 
when properly mixed up and comminuted, are to be used 
as ordinary manures. The foregoing directions apply to 
all sorts of soils, whether they be on lime stone lands, 
red; lands, chesnut lands, or any kind of lands, whatever 
be their color, texture or other physical characters ; pro- 
vided there be soil enough to support any sort of vegeta- 
tion. Ihave in former reports given my theory of the 
action of lime, and although farmers are more immediate~ 
ly interested in the results of its application, they cannot 
fail to employ it more judiciously, as well as other ma- 
nures, when they understand the reciprocal action, that 
takes place between these and the plants which they wish 
tu cultivate. I shall ‘therefore introduce here a few simple 
notions of vegetable physiology, and repeat again what I 
conceive to be the mode of operation of lime. Every one 
knows that plants have not the power of creating new ele- 
ments, which they at most can assimilate and elaborate 
so as to form new compounds out of those derived from 
the earth, air and water, in which they live. According- 
ly the result of a chemical analysis shews that all the 
earthy and saline matters contained in them are traceable 
to the earth; whilst by their destructive distillations, they 
are found to yield gases, that form the elementary consti- 
tuents of air and water. The principal solid constituent 
of vegetables is carbon, or charcoal, which vegetable 
physiologists assert they derive in the first place from the 
carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere, and from the fer- 
mentation of the animal and vegetable substances that 
during their progress of decomposition in the soil also 
yield this gas, and is supposed to be either decomposed 
by the leaves of vegetables, or absorbed by their roots 
when in a state of aqueous solution. It is found that 
when a plant is allowed to grow under a glass receiver 
containing a mixed atmosphere of carbonic acid gas and 
oxygen, the former gas is gradually absorbed and nothing 
but pure oxygen remains, and this process of vegetable 
decomposition goes on more rapidly under. the influence 
of the solar beams, for during the night the reverse takes 
place, though the quantity of.carbonic gas which they 
then emit is trifling, compared with that taken up in the 








day. ‘Thus plants are constantly removing from the at- 
mosphere a gas known to be deleterious to animal life, 
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though necessary to themselves, and replacing it by one 
essential to both man and brutes, exhibiting a most ad- 
mirable provision of nature, to which we must refer 
that healthfulness of a country life, which combined with 
active exercise and the enjoyment of rural sports, make 
the mere consciousness of existence a pleasurable sensa- 
tion. It is alsoan admitted opinion among vegetable 
hvsiologists that plants have the property of secreting 
from the soil that sort of food which is most congenial to 
their own wants, whilst they at the same time, excite, or 
throw off, that which is best suited for other growths. 
If this doctrine could be well established by experimental 
results, the pursuit of the agriculturist would become a 
science founded upon an immutable basis, and a consistent 
system of rotation in crops would secure to him a per- 
ual recurrence of good crops. But it must be ac- 
knowledged that this is the most obscure department of 
vegetable physiology. 

« As to the action of lime, or rather carbonate of lime, I 
can conceive it to operate in three important ways. Ist. 
As aneutralizer of any acidity of the soil which renders 
it prone to throw out ascescent growths, such as sorrel, 

ines, briars, &c., that interfere with the production of 
plants that afford farinaceous seeds, in which case it may 
be supposed by a new combination, to give out its carbon 
to the growing vegetable. 2d. As an amender of soils; 
since it undoubtedly contributes to stiffen a loose soil, 
and gives body and consistency toa porous and sandy 
one, thereby improving its physical condition. And 3d. 
As a septic, or decomposer of the vegetable matters that 
may have existed in, or been applied to a soil, reducing 
them into soluble compounds, fitted to the nourishment 
of vegetable life. These I conceive to be the most im- 
mediate benefits derived from the application of lime; 
but it would seem to act also beneficially, as an absorbent 
of moisture, for it has been found to protect soils from 
the pernicious effects of a drought, and when used for 
making compost, its utility and action are as easily under- 
stood as explaitied. When applied in alternate layers 
with stable manure or vegetable and animal matters of 
any kind, a powerful fermentation takes place, which 
gives rise to the formation of a compound called am- 
monia, and to the production of carbonic acid. A re- 
action soon takes place between these two substances, and 
a carbonate of ammonia is thus formed together with 
numerous other salts, and the whole mass is converted 
into a powerful manure. Lime is further serviceable to 
the farmer, by enabling him to destroy the insects and 
the seeds of weeds that frequently. actumulate in the barn 
yard manure; for by applying it in its caustic state in al- 
ternate layers with the manure, sufficient heat is genera- 
ted to destroy them effectually ; and this operation pro- 
duces moreover, a variety of soluble salts that increase 
the action of the manure, if it be used before they have 
been removed by rain. There is another combination of 
lime which is very valuable to the agriculturist; it is that 
in which it exists in bones, that are principally composed 
of phosphate of lime. Most extraordinary results have 
been obtained by the use of ground bones, as a top-dres- 
sing, especially on buckwheat crops. 

“It follows from the above considerations that itis a 
matter of much importance to Maryland farmers, to ob- 
tain lime at as cheapa rate as possible. Desirous of serv- 
ing them in this way, I have turned my attention to the 
subject of lime burning; and after reflecting upon the 
theory of the operation, and consulting the practice of the 
most experienced lime burners in the State, I] think I'am 
enabled to give some simple directions, the observance of 
which will have the desired effect. To my report of last 
year, I appended a full Treatise on Lime burning, which 
has been widely circulated among the people of Freder- 
ick, Carroll and Baltimore counties, since which time J 
have had opportunities of enquiring more minutely into 
the practice generally adopted. I have found no reason 
to alter the conclusions at which I had previously ar- 
rived, but on the contrary, have obtained corroborative 
evidences of the valwe of the directions then given, which 
it may not be amiss to state, after briefly repeating the 
most important conditions of the operation. ] 

“In the first place, as regards the construction of the 
kiln, I recommend that it shoald be in the shape of a 
truncated egg at both extremities, with the butt-end down- 
wards, contracting the upper extremity, so as to make it 
act in the manner of a reverberatory furnace. Its shape 
should be very symmetrical with a view of securing a uni- 
form draft in all parts; and it should be built with solid- 
ity, of the most refractory material, with an elevation of 





about twenty-two feet, and a bulge at its greatest diameter 
of eleven feet. A kiln of this size will burn from 1000 to 
1200 bushels of lime. 

“Next, in conducting the operation, which, according 
to the present practice lasts at the least three days and 
three nights, all lime burners agree, thay on the morning 
of the third day, their kilns become choked up by some- 
thing which prevents the formation of fresh lime, and 
during the whole of which they are burning wood ap- 
parently to no purpose. The cause of this choking, 
when the kiln, in popular language, is said by some to be 
sot, and by others glued, is owing to the accumulation of 
that gas which is the object of the burner to separate from 
the lime, in order to bring it toa pulverulent state. “This 
carbonic acid gas, as it is termed, is very heavy, so that 
where it has thus accumulated, it forms a dense atmos- 
phere, binding round each unburnt portion of stone, and 
thereby impending the progress of its calcination. It is 
true that by urging the fire the gas finally becomes so 
rarified as to be expelled; but this is the unprofitable part 
of the labor which may be avoided by simply throwing 
some water over the top of the kiln. The water immedi- 
ately absorbs the gas, the kiln is relieved and the calcin- 
ation proceeds as rapidly as in the first stages of the pro- 
gress. In corroboration of this view, I have found that 
it agrees with the experience of several observant lime 
burners, one of whom informed me, that on an occasion, 
when his kiln was in the coniition above described, his 
hands becoming impatient at the delay of their expected 
result, bethought themselves of ascending to the top of 
the kiln and fanning it with their hats, and were surprized 
to find their operations, by this simple act, greatly hasten- 
ed. The effect was evidently, in this case, to remove by 
ventilation, the dense atmosphere of gas, as previously 
stated, that by its pressure, prevented the calcination of 
the lime stone. Another tells me that under similar cir- 
cumstances, the same phenomenon was produced by the 
timely occurrence of a shower of rain. 

“If our lime burners then will adopt the plan of kiln de- 
scribed above, and resort to the simple device just sug- 
gested for expediting their operations, I have not the 
least doubt that they will find in it a saving of one-third 
of their time, labor and fuel; and by so doing, they will 
be enabled to afford this most invaluable material at one- 
third less than its present cost, putting it thus within the 
means of a much greater number of farmers to reap the 
henefits to be derived from its use, It is probable also, 
that some soft lime stones of the valley might admit of 
being ground in the ordinary grist-mills; and if practica- 
ble, at a cheap rate, would answer for agricultural pur- 
poses many of the uses to which they are applied when 
burnt. This, undoubtedly, would be found to be the case 
with a calcareous tuffa, specimens of which were present- 
ed to me by Mr. William Hoffman, as occurring in a small 
branch on the farm of Mr. John Reich, in the vicinity of 
Frederick Town. 

“J have already stated that all.the soils of Frederick co, 
may be benefited by the use of lime. I therefore recom- 
mend it every where, as a means of at least quadrupling 
the products of the county, and putting to good account 
its chief agricultural resource.” 





Sirx—not to be given up yet——The Franklin and 
Hampden Agricultural Society will hold a Cattle Show at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, on the 7th and 8th of Oc- 
tober next. How much better would a visit to it repay a 
young Southern farmer than one to Saratoga or any other 
place of fashionable resort, where the state of the health 
does not absolutely demand it. 

He might probably see there, among other things, from 
50 to 100 yoke or “span” of fine oxen, chiefly Devon, 
in one string! They highly recommend the cultivation 
of the yellow locust and white mulberry. Both; say 
they, are worth $1 per cubic foot, for ship-building. 

As to the culture of silk, the committee remark : 


“The Committee are decidedly of the opinion that the 
culture of Silk is deserving of the fostering care of our 
National and State Governments—that it is destined to be- 


same quantity of land, appropriated to the culture of silk, 
might produce 20 pounds of Raw Silk, worth $60.. The 
transportation of a pound of silk, worth $6, would cost 
no more than the transportation of a pound of flour . 
wosth four cents. The cultivation. of an acre of silk 
trees, need not exceed double the expense of a crop of 
corn. But if the average quantity of silk to the acre be 
only 20 pounds, even then, without any bounty, the yield 
would furnish a greater profit than any other crop. ; 
Without going into further detail; the Committee con- 
sider the encouragement for growing silk, such as to mer- 
it the attention of the Society ; and they indulge the hope 
that the present year. will convince the doubting, that we 
can do something towards diminishing the $20,000,000 
annually paid to other nations, for raw and manufactured 
silk.” \ 
Sick 1n Massacuusetrts.—This makes a large and 
important portion of the Commissioner’s ‘Third Report 
on the Agriculture of Massachusetts, from which we have 
already so largely extracted. 

From this ripe fruit of his indefatigable labors we take 
for our readers but a brief extract: — 

“The amount of silk produced in the State, and the a- 
mount of bounty paid under the law awarding a premi- 
um on its production, are given in the subjoined table, 
showing also the largest amount of silk and of cocoons 
produceéd by any. one individual in each year. 

Amount of Silk and Cocoons, produced in, Massachu- 
setts, and bounty on the same ; as obtained from the 
Secretary of State. 


























Year Largest quaniity. Lbs. Silk Lbs. Coc's|Amt Boun © 
sa By one person) By one person. | Ibs. oz} Ibs. oz.) § cts. 
1836 9 Ibs. Silk.296 Ibs, Co’s.| 36 10] 613 02| 85 20 
1837/3245 « « |240% « |109:01|1001 08) 187 51 
1838339 « «% 311“ « 1194 .01/1854.15| 350 52 
1939|524 “ « \615 « «- |190 06]2632 + | 397 99 
16 | 270 42 
1840}193 « « 235 « «  |222 06|4719 08) 815 62 
757 0§|11090 1/1878 84 











We cannot withhold from our patrons participation in 
the pleasure we experience in the perusal of the beauti- 
ful and eloquent conclusion of the Reverend author on 
the lifeand destiny of one of the most extraordmary of 
the many insects created by Providence for medicinal and 
useful purposes : 


“J shonld do injustice to my own sense of grateful du- 
ty, if I did not call the attention of my readers to the 
miracles of divine Providence in this wonderful animal, 
the silk-worm ; at his entrance into life, among the small- 
est of living existences, which come within the cogni- 
zance of our senses; in six weeks, at farthest, comple- 
ting his work ; and by his humble and unobtrusive labors, 
contributing largely to the clothing of half mankind, and 
creating yearly millions and millions of wealth. It 
would be curious to calculate the hands he fills, the 
mouths he feeds, the wheels he sets in motion, the ships 
he loads, and the vast riches to which his annual labors 
amount. This reads a striking lesson to the reflecting 
mind, on the immense results which spring from regular 
and combined, though minute and often a disdained le- 
bor. Norare his changes the less extraordinary or stri- 
king.to the thoughtful mind. ‘Nature is every where full 
-of mysterious transformations, which show that the pow- 
er of death has its limits, and indicate the wonderful pro- 
gress of animated existence. -Having accomplished his 
appointed task,he wraps himself in his: silken. shroud, 
and with him death is only a transient sleep. . If left to 
himself, he soon emerges from his tomb, no longer a rep- 
tile, but a winged chrysalis, to enjoy another existence. 
In the curious transformations of this humble insect, man 
may see an instructive indication and testimony of the 
progress of being; and a proof that death ’is not annihi- 
lation. May we, as men, exult in the hopes, gathered 
from.such beautiful examples in nature, and confirmed by 
divine revelation, that with man also, death is only the — 


come not only a great national benefit, but a source of| threshhold of life ; and that for him to burst these cear- 


immense personal emolument. Every farnter can easily 
fornish his family with silk sewing of his own’ raising, 


and compare its relative value with other cro 





If it require one-fourth of an acre of tad 1 to produce 
Wheat sufficient for one barrel of flour worth $8, the 





and is requested to make the experiment of growing silk,’ 


ments of the grave, is not like the silk.worm, to’ pass ra- 
pidly through another form of being, but to enter upon 
an immortality.” . ant 


Mr. Dodge’s remarks at the tobacco convention in our 





next. “Mr. Bowie’s speech is aleo On file for publication: 
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A cHaNnce ror Proven Maxers.—The Massachu- 
setts Society for promoting agriculture, offer the follow- 
ing premiums. Liberal as they are, in amount, the suc- 
cessful competitor will reap a still greater reward in re- 
putation, and in the rapid sale which will follow an a- 
ward made by such an authority. What say you gen- 
tlemen plough makers of Baltimore ? 

Proveus.—The Trustees, considering the plough the 
most importaxt implement in husbandry, and believing 
that further improvement may be made in the structure of 
it, offer the following premiums to encourage ingenious 
mechanics in any of the United States to undertake it. 
1. For the best plough ‘that will turn the sod over 

and Jay it flat; regard to be had to the strength of 

the plough, easiness of draft, excellence of the 

work it performs, and its cheapness, $100 

It is expected that two ploughs of diflerent sizes of the 
same model, will be produced. 

2. For the best plough that shall lay the sod on edge 

or obliquely, and not flat; regard to be had to the 

qualities above mentioned, 75 

Jt is expected that two ploughs of different sizes of the 
same model, will be produced. 

The Trustees will appoint a committee of at least five 
intelligent and respectable farmers, from different parts of 
the State, to meet at some place in the neighborhood of 
Boston, on ‘some day in October, of which seasonable 
notice will be given im the N. E. Farmer, to examine 
and try the ploughs which may be offered. Competitors 
for these premiums will be admitted from any of the 
States, and claims may be sent to Benjamin Guild, 
Esq., Recording Secretary of the Society in Boston, on 
or before the ninth day of October next. 

The same society offer premiums for the following 
somewhat new and interesting objects. We should be 
glad to see a premium offered in Maryland for an effec- 
tual method of preventing or destroying the worm or 
sinall cattepillar, which is committing such ravages on 
the English elins, though we confess that they almost 
deserve to lose them, who have given them the preference 
over our own native elm, which excels the English in 
grace and beauty, as much as the English mocking bird 
excels the French in the variety and splendor of its music. 

The subjects for which premiums are here judiciously 
offered, are interesting to all farmers, and even if they were 
less so, the number of makers and venders of agricultural 
implements who are readers’ of the American Farmer, 
would justify us in alloting to them the space they here 
occupy. 

Trees anv Live Hepces. 

For the best plantation of white oak trees, not less 
than one acre, nor fewer than 1000 trees per 
acre—raised, from the acorn—not less than three 
-years old, and which shall be in the most thriving 
state on the first day of September, 1840, 

For the best plantation, not before offered for premi- 
um, of white ash, larch and: yellow locust trees, 
each not less than one acre, to be raised from the 
seeds, and which trees, not less than three years 
old, shall be in the most flourishing condition on 
the first of September, 1840, 

For the best live hedge not less that 50 rods. and 
which shall be in the most thriving state in 1540, 

To the person who shall offer the best communica- 
tion on the mulberry tree in relation to silk cul- 
. ture, showing by experiments or otherwise, how 
it is to be-moest advantageously managed, what 
species are hest suited to our climate. the effect of 
the winter thereon, ant if injurious, the best reme- 


$50 
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ody therefor, ; 50 

Claims for the best plantation of trees above mentioned, 
together with the proper evidence, must be delivered to 
Benjamin Guild, Esq., in Boston, free of expense, on or 
before the first day of January, 1844. 


‘Exeeriments, Discoveries anv Inventions. 








For an effectual and satisiactory mode of extirpating 
the worm that auacks the locust tree, $100 
For an ual, and satisfactory mode of extir- 





the borer which attacks the apple tree, 50 


For-the experiment of warning in green crops as a 
manure, on a: tract not less than one acre, and 


the process and the result; and particularly, de- 
scribibing the condition of the ground before turn- 
ing in the crop, the kind of crop, when sowed, 
and when ploughed in, ; 

For any newly invented agricultural implement or 
machine, superior to any designed for the same 
use, a reward not exceeding fifty nor less than ten 
dollars, according to the importance of the inven- 
tion, 

To the person who shall prove, to the satisfaction 
of the Trustees, that his mode of rearing, feeding, 
and fattening neat cattle is best, 

For the geatest quantity of raw unmanufacwured silk, 
not less than ten pounds, raised by the claimant, 
and presented before the first of December, 1840, 


50 


20 


20 
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Tue Wire.—Woman’s love, like the rose blooming in 
the arid desert, spreads its rays over the barren plain of 
the human heart, and while all around it is blank and de- 
solate, it rises more strengthened from the absence of ev- 
ery other charm. In no situation does the love of wo- 
man appear more beautiful than in that of wife; parents, 
brethren and friends, have claims upon the affections, but 
the love of a wife is of adistinct and different nature. A 
daughter may yield her life to the preservation of a pa- 
rent, a sister may devote herself to a suffering brother, 
but thefeelings which induce her to this conduct, are not 
such as those which lead a wife to follow the husband of 
her choice through every pain and peril that can befal 
him, to watch over him in danger, to cheer him in adver- 
sity, and even remain unaltered at his side,in the depths 
of ignominy and shame. It is an heroic devotion which 
a woman displays in her adherence to the fortunes of a 
hopeless husband; when we behold her in domestic 
scenes, a mere passive creature of enjoyment, an intellec- 
tual toy, brightening the family circle with her endear- 
ments, and prized for the extreme joy which that presence 
and those endearments are calculated to impart, we can 


i scarcely credit that the fragile being who seems to hold 


existence by a thread, is capable of supporting the extreme 
of human suffering; nay, when the heart of man sinks 
beneath the weight of agony, that she should retain her 
pristine powers of delight, and by her words of comfort 
and patience, lead the distracted murmurer to peace and 
resignation. 

Man profits by connection with the world. but woman 
never; their constituents of mind are different,—the 
principles of thought and action are moulded variously, 
and where the character of man is dignified and enno- 
bled, that of woman becomes reduced and degraded.— 
The one is raised and exalted by mingled associations, 
the purity of the other is maintained in silence and se- 
clusion. 

Woman was created by the Great Giver of all good, as 
the help-mate of man; formed in a superior, though 
more delicate mould-—endowed with purer and better 
feelings,—stronger and more exalted affections, to play a 
distinct character in the greatdrama of the created world; 
in fact, to reward the toil and labors of man. God made 
her not man’s slave, neither to buffet the billows of the 
troubled sea of life, the jarring elements of public duties; 
but to share his pleasures, to console his troubled thoughts, 
to join with him in his joy, and exalt him in his happi- 
ness, by her participation, and to meliorate his griefs by 
kindness and endearments. Connection with thé world 
destroys those other traits of feeling. She beholds man 
in all his aspects stalking abroad,—-the creature of evil— 
the slave of debased thoughts—the destroyer of inno- 
cence—the despoiler of all that is bright and beautiful,— 
and the scenes of guile, fraud and villainy that meet the 
eyes, that glances at every turn, gradually stifle the kind- 
ly feelings of woman, and at length: destroy that unso- 
phisticated purity of soul, or if you will, those feelings 
of romance, which are all best; and the most produc- 
tive of happiness in the sex, which “heaven made to 
tem per man.” 


Miixinc.—Massachusetts’. shrewd, observing agricul- 
tural surveyor, Mr. Colman, says that milking is no long- 
er in fashion, by the fair fingers of America. I only wish 
he had passed through the beautiful village of Hamilton 
with me last summer. He would have found at least one 
exception to this ‘remark. After seeing my steed well 


cared for, and lying in pretty bountifully with provender 





proving its utility, giving an account in writing, of 


on my own behalf, I sailied out, as is my usual mode, for 








a view of the town, and whatever curious might be con- 
tained therein. ‘Taking the southern side of the nice 
Park, that the good taste of the inhabitants has reserved 
for an agreeable airing, gazing now on the romantic group- ° 
ing of the distant hills beyond, and then on the pretty 
architecture of the houses fronting the open space, with 
their charming door yards; all at once J was brought up 
by the sight of a noble cow showing at least three parts 
of the Durham breed in her fine muzzle short ho 
thick Joins, and large distended udder, the milk oozing out 
in great fresh globules from the almost bursting teats. 
This was attraction enough to make a person of my taste, 
in kine flesh, halt for a profound view. But I had hard- 
ly given a second look, when out trips from the next 
white cottage in front to the grass enclosure, a charming 
rosy cheeked girl, with a garland of flowers round her 
head, and a pail painted green without, and as white with- 
in as the plump, alabaster arm, bared nearly to the elbow, 
from which it was suspended. Gracefully seating herself 
on a three-legged stool, and uttering ina sweet, subduing 
accent, “So, my gentle mully, so,” she commenced strip- 
pingaway. I declare, the sight made my bachelor heart 
almost leap from within me, and [ thought to myself, as 
did Cobbett, when he fell in love with his future wife, 
wringing clothes at a wash-tub, “that’s the girl for me.” 


Raisine Cuickens.—The following is a valuable arti- 
cle, and relates to a branch of rural economy, which de- 
serves more attention than it has received in this country. 

Mr. Fessender,—Sir :—In one of your late papers, I 
saw mentioned a successful way of raising chickens,—I 
have been in the habit of raising them for some years, and 
if you think favorably of the mode J have adopted, you 
can insert it in your valuable paper. 

I keep my hens warm under cover during the winter, 
and feed them on “Brewers Grains” placed in an open 
box or tub, that they may eat when they please, occasion- 
ally giving them oats, corn, and oyster shells pounded 
fine, and plenty of water—by keeping them warm and 
well fed, they begin laying earlier in the season. | pre- 
fer spring chickens, as they lay earlier than old hens— 
and the old hens to set, as they make the best ntothers. 
I take care the eggs do not get chilled with cold, and 
keep them in a warm place in my house. When three or 
four hens want to set | put from thirteen to fifleen eggs 
under each of them, according to size—the day of the 
month marked on each egg—and after the hen has set a 
week or ten days I examine them by holding the eggs toa 
crack or knot hole ina board. when the sun shines through, 
and if I discover any rotten ones, I take them away and 
replace them with fresh ones marked as befi-re mention- 
ed. When the chickens are all hatched I put two or 
three of the broods to one hen, in a coop with an opening 
against an empty barrel placed on the bilge, and with a 
little care, when put in the coop, the hen may be made to 
brood them at the further end of the barrel. In that way 
the chickens that are not covered by the hen huddle to- 
gether around her, and keepeach other warm. The hens 
from which the chickens are taken I put into another 
coop, and in about a fortnight they will begin to lay a- 
gain. The hen being confined in the coop, will leave her 
chickens much earlier than if left to run at large with 
them, and the chickens will become so accustomed to 
going into the barrel and huddling together, as to be quite 
contented to give up the hen’s brooding them. Afier the 
chickens are two or three weeks old I remove them with 
the coops into my garden, where they feed upon insects, 
so as to require but little feod—but do not keep them 
there until they are large enough to injure the garden. 

I feel persuaded that in the way I have procee:le:|l, our 
market could be supplied with an abundance of poultry, 
and I recommend it with confidence, if managed with 
care and attention, as profitable to those who may engage 
in such business. 


Sattinc CreamM.—The inquiry was made some few 
months ago, through the columns of the Farmer by some 
of its correspondents—W hat causes the cream from the 
milk ofsome cows to “come” (as the term is used. for the 
process of making butter) more readily than that of others? 
that it is the fact I am not exactly agreed; it may be so, or it 
may not be. J am inclined to the opinion it was more 
owing to thestate of the cream itself. However this may 
be, Iam not about to discuss that question. 

A good dairy woman—a /ady if yo 1 please—at my el- 
bow informs of the following simple process in preparing 
cream for churning ; and which, she assures will never 
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to lesson the labor of churning, if the cream be good. 
The process is this. Some ‘two or three days before 
churning put in fine salt at the rate of about half an oz. 
toa gallon of cream, observing at the same time to stir it 
well and occasionally afterwards till it is put into the churn 
for churning. In the mean time it should be moderately 
heated to about the degree of blood warmth. 

My wife has tried preparing this in some four or five in- 
stances and it proves well. Before using salt we were 
much troubled in fetching our butter, sometimes churning 
and churning four or five hours until our strength and pa- 
tience were almost exhausted,and even then succeeding 
but miserably in “bringing iv’—soft slushy and ill-flavored. 
But since, we have had no kind of trouble, uniformly 
“coming” in 15 or 20 minutes—good and hard. If you 
think, Mr. Editor, the above will be-of any use to your rea- 
ders, it is at your and their service. B. F. W. 

West Sidney, March, 1840. Maine Farmer. 





Baum Beer.—Eleven gallons of water and ten pounds 
of brown sugar are to be clarified with the whites oftwelve 
eggs, carefully skimmed and boiled till nearly reduced to 
ten gallons; two pounds and a half of the yellow flower 
of lemon balm being put into a cask, the liquor when 
milk-warm is to be poured over it, and four or five table- 
spoonfuls of thick yeast added. The cask must be filled 
up morning and evening with what works over it, and 
bunged up when fermentation ceases. Ina month the 
beer may be bottled, and in two or three months it will be 
fit for drinking. Half the quantity of the flower of lemon 
balm will probably be found to communicate a flavor suf- 
ficiently strong, if added when the fermentation is nearly 
over. 





’ 

Espatiers—Espaliers in horticulture are rows of trees, 
planted in gardens or hedges, and trained to rails, lattices 
or trellises of wood work, &c. : 

The trees chiefly. planted for espaliers are, apples, pears 
and plums. Espalier rails are substitutes for walls, and 
which they so far resemble, that the trees are regularly 
spread and trained along them, are fully exposed to the 
light,and, having their branches fixed, are less liable to 
be injured by high winds. They may be made of wood, 
cast iron, or wire and wood. 

“An espalier has this advantage over a wall tree, that, 
as being wholly detached, the branches have liberty to 
form fruit spurs on both sides, which, in the wall tree 
cannot be effected but on one; in fact, common fruit walls 
are unnecessary in the United States, except in the Eastern 
and some of the Middle States, where they are useful in 
forwarding to due perfection and flavor, some late kinds 
of superior peaches, grapes, and other late fruits; but 
when walls are bu'lt for other purposes, and are conveni- 
ently situated, advantage ought to be taken of them for 
raising fruit; observing to suit the various kinds to the 
various aspects.””—M‘Mahon. 





The English papers give notice of a new American 
machine by which Woollen Cloth can be produced in 
every variety of shape, texture and color, at one fourth of 
the cost now required ; or in other words, the cloth now 
bringing 24 shillings can be had for 6 shillings. The 
mode of this novel production is. by compression, not 
weaving. The difference of proportional value arising 
simply from the relative cost of ‘the manufacture, seems 
to us very inordinate, and suggests a serious doubt as to 
the truth of the story.—WNational Gaz. 





Fence Posts.—An excellent mode of rendering these 
durable in the ground, is published in the American Ea- 
gle. Itconsists, 1. In peeling the posts, and in sawing 
and splitting them, if too large; 2. In sticking them up, 
under cover, at least one entire summer; and 3. In coat- 
ing with hot tar, about three feet of the butt ends, which 
are to be inserted in the ground—after which they are 
ready for use. We have no doubt the advantage of this 
mode of preparation will more than remunerate for labor 
and expense. Our reason for this belief are briefly as fol- 
lows :—The sap of all non-resinous trees, will ferment in 
the presence of heat and moisture, and cause the decay of 
wood. To prevent this natural consequence, the first ob- 
ject should be, when a tree is felled, toexpel sap from the 
pores of the wood. This is done by peeling, sawing, or 
hewing, and exposing the wood to the drying influence of 
the sun, orat least the air. The process is facilitated too 
by immersing the wood in water for a time, which liqui- 
fies the sap, and favors its expulsion. And when the 





moisture has been expelled, the next object is to keep it 
out, by paint, tar or charing. In the mode recommended 
above, the moisture is expelled by the pecling, sawingand 
summer drying, and its return is prevented by the coating 
of tar. The retention of the bark upon the timber is par- 
ticularly prejudicial, not oirly in preventing evaporation, 
but affording shelter t6 various species of the borer, which 
under its cover, carry on its depredations upon the timber. 
We have seen pine logs nearly destroyed in a summer by 
worms, where the bark has been left on, wnile those which 
had been peeled remained uninjured. The best timber is 
obtained from trees which have stood a summer, ora 
year, after they have been girdled and peeled.— Albany 
Cultivator. 





Tueory or Rain. 

Mr. Editor—I was much pleased to see inserted ia the 
columns of your valuable paper (of a late date,) the theory 
of dews, for I believe that itis a theory which is under- 
stood by few persons, comparatively speaking, and should 
you deem the following communication worthy of inser- 
tion it is at your service. It is a theory of rain, extracted 
from Olmstead’s Philosophy. —™. J. Constitution. 

The leading principle upon which the precipitation of 
moisture from the atmosphere, under any form, depends, 
is the following :— 

“The capacity of air for moisture is increased by heat 
and diminished by cold.” In other words, air by being 
heated is rendered capable of taking up and holding a grea- 
ter quantity of water in the invisible state, and by being 
cooled, its power of thus holding water is lessened. 

Again, the capacity of air for moisture increases faster 
than the temperature ; so that the addition of ten degrees 
of heat to air already at thedemperature of 70°. will in- 
crease the capacity for water much more than the same 
addition would do when made to air at the temperature 
of 40°. 

On the other hand the cooling of hot air diminishes its 
capacity for moisture much faster than the cooling of air 
already cold. Now rain is produced by the sudden cool- 
ing of air charged with large quantitics of watery vapour. 

Suppose two bodies of air, a hotter and a colder portion, 
both saturated with moisture, to meet; the compound 
would assume a temperature which was the mean between 
the two; but the quantity of heat which the colder por- 
tion would gain, would not increase its capacity so much 
as that of the warmer body would be diminished, by the 
loss of the same portion of heat, as will be seen from the 
above. -Hence the capacity of the mixture would be less 
than the average capacities of the separate portions, and 
consequently water would be deposited. This view of 
the general cause of rain, is capable ‘of being confirmed 
by an extensive induction of facts by which it would ap- 
pear that variable winds favorable to the mixture of air 
of different temperatures, are accompanied by rain, while 
constant winds are accompanied by dry weather. 

Yours respectfully, 





Tosacco.—The steamboat Shawnee arrived at St. Louis 
a few days ago with 140 hhds. of Tobacco on board, and, 
says the New Era of that city, nearly every boat from the 
Missouri has been freighted with this article for some time 
past, and there is much more yet to be shipped. 








BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Cattle —The number of Beef éatile, offered in market 
during the week has not been large, amounting in all to about 
175 head. The whole with one ortwo exceptions have been 
sold at prices corresponding with those paid last week, viz. 
$6,50 for inferior to $7,50 for prime quality. We continue 
to quote Live Hogs at $5 to $5,25 without active demand. 
Plaster.—A cargo sold this week at $3,374 per ton. 
Rice.—Sales this week of 50 casks at $3,75. ° 
Sugar.—At auction on Tuesday, 150 hhds. Porto Rico, 
cargo of brig Frances Jane, were sold ‘at $5,70 a $7,15; and 
51 hhds. ditto at $6,05 a $6,10—At the same time the cargo 
of the-brig. Commerce was offered, consisting of 192 hhds. 
Porto Rico, but only 15 bhds. were sold at ¢6,40 a $7,75.— 
We note sales by private contract, of 68 hhds. Porto Rico at 
$6,75 a $8,25; of 75 hhds. Cuba muscovado at $5,25 for or- 
dinary to $5.75 a $6 for fair; we quote ordinary to prime 
Cuba at $5,25 a $8. A parcel of prime Porto Rico has been 
taken at $8. We note sales of Cuba white box at $10 a $12, 
and of browns at $7 a $7,37, as in quality. 


Tobacco.—The receipts continue large, but the demand for 
the middling and common qualities (which comprise much 
the largest portion of the receipts) has fallen off materially, 
and the sales have consequently been much less than hereto- 


sales show no diminution in price. We continue our quota- 
tions of last week, as they embrace the current rates of the 
market, viz.—¢3,25 a $3,50 and $4 for common; $5,50a 
$6,50 for fair to good descripticns, and $7 a $7,50 for fine. A 
few sales of Ohio have been made at ¢4,50 a $10, as in qual- 
ity. The inspections comprises 1187 hhds. Maryland, 286 
do Ohio, 12 do Virginia, 6 do Kentucky—tota! 149) bhds. 

Flour.— We note sales of about 800. barrels good commun 
brands Howard street Hour from stores on Saturday and to- 
day at $4,623, which is 64 cents per barrel better than for 
several days preceding. _We quote the receipt price at $4,44 
to $4,50. No transactions in City Mills flour. Fresh ground 
is held at $4,878. Sales of Susquehanna flour to-day at 4,- 
624 on time with interest added. 

Grain.—Sales of good to prime Md. red Wheats to-day 
at 95a100 cents per bushel. Sales of Susquehanna red 
wheats to-day at 98al00 cents. Md. white.wheats are worth 
982105 cents. Sales of white Corn at 45a46c, and of yellow 
at 46a47c. We quote Md. Rye (E. Shore) at 43a45c. Sales 
of Md. oats at 25 cents.— Amr. ° 

At New Orleans, June 3d, the better kinds of cotton were 
scarce, and there were few lists of Mississippi and Louisana 
lefton the market in first hands, and for which high rates 
were asked. Liverpool Classification.—Ordinary 5 3-4a6¢ ; 
middling 74a7 3-4; fairto fully fair 94a98; good fair L0dall » 
good and fine 12. 

Augusta, June 11.—Cotton—During the past week thera 
has been a good demand for cotton,and sales have been readi- 
ly effected of all descriptions offered—the better qualities, we 
think have advanced a little in price, while the lower remain 
as last noticed. The quantity offering is limited, which ac- 
counts for the small number of bales sold from warehouses. 
From second hands a fair business has been done, and at 
prices pretty much the same as those current at warehouses. 
The receipts contiove light and stock diminishing. We 
quote inferior 5aG, middling 64a7, fair 7a84, prime and choice 
in round bales 8428 3 8, in square 8a8 3-4. 

«dt Richmond, Friday, Flour sold from stores at $48; eorn 
50c. ‘The inspectors of. Tohacco had given notice that the. 
Tobacco warehouses were full, and that no more could be re- 
ceived until the 15th of next month July. On Wednesday, 
the market opened ata decline of 50a75c per hundred on 
middling to goad leaf Tobacco. Lugs and,fine Tobacco sold ° 
Wednesday and Friday 20 to 40c¢ below last week's rates, 
Wheat $1 per bushel for the new crop has been offered for 
early deliveries. Millers are not disposed to contract at that 
price for future receipts. ’ 

At Winchester, (Va.) Friday, Bacon was in demand at 
7 3-4a8c, stock light: Flour $3,90, very little arriving. 4No 
wheat in market; rye 38; oats in good demand at 25c; woot 
offered freely, but the prices offered do not ‘meet the expec- 
tations of the growers—common in dirt 17c; merino 25c ; 
washed 25a40c. 

At Boston, on Thursday, cotton in steady demand, prices 
unchanged. é; 

At Lynchburg, (Va.) on the 13th, extreme prices of passed 
Tobacco $5a20; inferior to common 5a6,50; common to 
good 6a7 ; good to fine 7,50a8; fine manufacturing 7,50a12; 
extra do 12,50a20; lugs 3a4,50._ Friday, P. & J. W. Dud- 
ley sold the crop of Tobacco of Mr. James Murphy, of Hal- 
ifax, for the following prices: | hhd. lugs $3,60, and 7 tihds,. 
leaf at 6,70; 8; 8,10; 8,30;.8.80; 9,80; and 10,25. The- 
latter hhd. of very superior quality and flavor, was purchased 
by Mr. Jesse Hare. 

At Williamsport, (Md.) on Saturday, Flour was 4046 ;. 
wheat 80a85 ; rye 45; corn 35a40; oats 25a28. 

At Piltsburg, on. Thursday, business was very dull; flour 
was down to $2,50a2,66. Wheat was held firmly at 50c ;. 
Oats 15¢; 80 tons- Juniata Iron, blooms, sold at §60 on time; 
pig metal $21225 per ton. The new clip of Wool continued 
to come in steadily, and was taken freely at 20a22c for com- 
mon, up to 35c for full: blood. 

At New York, on Saturday, some good Ohio flour sold at: 
$4,28; Jersey corn 55c; oats 30. The sales of cotton in the 
week were 5700 bales. Pot Ashes 44 and pearl 54. There 
was rather more inquiry for Tobacco. 

New York, Sunday— Genesee Flour $4 25. More demand for 
cotton and about 1160 bales sold. 

At Charleston, June 23, there was quite an active demand 
for all qualitics of Upland cotton, 3347 bags, at 64a93-4— 
The operations for Rice at full prices; about 787 tcs sold at _ 
2 5-8843 1-8—Freights had declined—The late freshet tad 
extended to all the rice plantations on the Santee. 

At Mobile, on the 3d inst. the sales’ of Cotton were noted 
at about 800 bales per day, at the last quotations. The ex- 
ceeding scarcity of fine cottons, and indeed the very trifling 
amount of all qualities on the market, with the lateness of the- 
season, throws the advantage all in the hands of holders. 
Sales since Saturday, 30th ult. inclusive, at 2500 bales. Fair 
cottons 84c, firm.—Recepts about 3000 bales; exports, foreign 


¢ | 12,246 bales coastwise 2400. 


At the Brighton (Boston) Cattle Market, on Monday, there 
were 840 beeves, which including 600 left over from the pre- 
vious week. Sales were made at a further reduction; a few 
extra at $7; first quality 64a63-4; second quality $6a68; 





fore and at prices fully 25 cts. under former rates. The de- 
mand for good and fine qualities is also less active, but the 


third quality $5, 5,50a6.—Skeep sold at $27-8, €3, $34 and 
€4. Swine,—al! at market were sold. 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 











BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Asues—Slacked, 10 (Sucars— 

Corrre—Ha. lb. Qa 114) Hav. wh. 1001b.10 al2 00 
Rio 94a 123 do brown 7 00a8 00 

Corrox—N. Car. lb. —— | N. Orleans 5 00a8 00 
Virgin. good, Ib. — |Love—Burnt, 85 a 40 
Upland, 8a 10 |Provmrons— 
Alabanta 00 a ‘00 | Beef, Balt.mess, 14 50 
Louisiana, pri. 9 a 94| Pork, dodo 17 50 
Tennessee 8a 9 do prime 14 50 

Fearners— Bacon, country as. lb 8ia9 
Am. geese, lb. 40 a 50} Hams, Balt. cured il 

Fisu— Middl'gs, do do 9aQ 
Shad, No.1, bl. 8 37 | Lard, West.§Balt. 11s 
Herrin 256 | Butter, in kegs, No. 2, 134 

BEANS, white 1 25al 37 | Cheese,incasks,lb. 9al24 


Rice—pr 100 Ib. 3 25a3. 50 
Satt—Liv. gr. bush. 35 
Srens—Cloverdo.94al0 50 

Timothy do. 0 00 a 2 50 
Teas—Hyson, lb. 56al 00 


Peas, black eye | 50a—— 
Corn meal, kl. d. bbl. ——. 

do. hhd. 
Chopped Rye 100ib. 1 62 
Ship stuff, bush, 36a 00 





Shorts, 13a14| Y. Hyson 37a 74 
Navat Srores— Gunpowder 60al 00 
Pitch, bbl 2 00a—— | Imperial 55 a 60 
Tar, 1 60 |Wacon rreicuts— 
Praister Paris— ToPittsburgh 100lb. 75 
Cargo, ton, 3 31 | To Wheeling, 1 25 
Ground, bbl. 1 37al 50 


At Philadelphia, on Saturday, 212 bales Tennessee Cot- 
ton at from 8¢ to 10dc per Ib. as in quality ; 30 Mobile at 108 ; 
20 Mississippi at 10; shippers continue to purchase when to 
be fuund at moderate prices—manvfacturers in small quan- 
tities. Flour and Meal—But little demand and stock of 
Western on the increase ; sales of Ohio have been made in 
Broad street at 4,41a4 3-8, but some lots not inspected at less 
prices; on the Delawre sales have been made of Pennsyl- 
vania at $4,624, a few hundred bbls. corn meal for export at 
2,41, and rye flour at 2,75 per bbl. Cleared this week 3300 
. bbls. flour, 50 hhds. and 30 bbls. corn meal, 350 bbls. rye 
flour. Grain—Wheat is taken as fast as received, chiefly for 
export, at 96, 98a100. Yellow corn has improved, and sales 
made afloat at 49c¢; white 45c. Oats in demand at 27a28c. 
Cleared this week 16000 bushels wheat; 40 du corn. Naval 
Stores.—Tar sells: in small quantities at $2. Pitch, Rosin 
_ and Turpentine without change. Spirits Turpentine 31a32. 
Provisions.—Bacon sells freely at 74 for shoulders ; 8a§4 for 
sides and hams ; 94al0c for mess pork—sales of 125 bbls. at 
$15ai6 per bbl. Other articles dull at last quotations. Rice 
; —The market is entirely bare; first arrival will probably 
, bring for fair $34a3 3-4 per ewt. Cleared this week, 117 tcs. 
.. Sugars—Have been quite active, and most of the stock in 
the first hands taken by the trade at full 4c per Ib. advance on 
Jast week's prices; 400 boxes inferior Matanzas a shade under 
7c; 20 hhds. common Porto Rico at $6,75; 85 hhds. good 
N. Orleans at somewhat under 64c; about 160 hhds. do at 
StaGe according to. quality. Tobacco—Sales of 150 hhds. 
Kentucky ata price not made patie, The article is firm at 
former prices, particularly forthe finer grades. A few hhds. 
rime to the trade at 94c. 320 bales north side Cuba taken 
‘or the New York Market, at from 17 to 20c as in quality. 
Cleared this. week 39 hhds. Wool—continues in the same 
depressed state as often noticed, with very light sales to the 
manufacturers. 








’ HUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND HUSKER. 
The subscriber respectfully informs the public that he is now en- 
gtged in manofacturing these celebrated machines ; they are now 
. 80 well known that it is not deeméd necessary here to evlarge on 
. © their merits further than to say, that the ordinary work is 40 bush- 
'  @ls of shelled corn per hour, from corn in the husk, and one hun- 
per hour when it is previously husked. Abun- 
‘dant testimony to the truth of this can be given if required, as well 
as of the perfeet manner in which the work is done. His machine 
¢ could be made to do double this amount of work, but it would be 
. ) Mecessarily expensive and unwieldy, \esides, experience has often 
shown that a machine of any kind may be rendered comparatively 
valueless by any attempt to make it do too much, this therefore, is 
‘ 4o put the corn in the Bag, but to be exactly what the 

requires at the low price of 35 dollars. 

. The subscriber also informs the public, that he continues to man- 
, whactare Ploughs of every variety, and more particularly his patent 
oterpenieg y which is in many places taking the place of 
. ph every kind. He also manufactures Martineau’s 
, ; Power, which for beauty, compactness and durability, 
‘been surpassed. The subscriber being the proprietor of 
for ‘Maryland, Delaware, and the Eastern Shore 
‘ horse powers cannot be legally sold by any other 


y L Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the. 
Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
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tur ment of any pecaliar model made to order at 
s for all constantly on hand by the pound 
4 lh rohan ep heachunyate eet spared 


» his reaping machines at this est»blish- 
vies pa B. CHENOWETH, 

pear at. a 

"Baltimore, Jan. 22, 1840.15" 





JOHN T. DURDING & CO. 
Offer to the pu!lic generally, a large stock of ploughs, embracing 
a!l the most approved kinds—Self-sharpeners, Wiley, Beach, New- 
York, Hillside, sc; Cultivators, Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters, Page’s 
Corn and Seed Dropper, Wheat Fan and Grain Cradle, with a 
general assortment of useful articles. Castings for ploughs and 
machinery of all descriptions furnished to order by the pound or 
ton. Repairs done with neatness ang despatch. Those wishing 
to —- wou!d do well to call and examine for themselves. 
rices on all articles made on the most pleasing terins. 
Grant and Ellicott-streets, rear of Dinsmore and Kyle's. fe 26 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The subscriber having given his attention to the improvement of 
farming implements for the last P es flatters himself that he has 
been successful in improving the following articles :— 

A machine for planting cotton, corn, beets, ruta-baga, carrots, 
turnips, onions, and all kinds of garden seeds. He is so well satis- 
fied with the operation of this machine, and the my prospects 
of a large sale, that he has made arrangements to have 30 machines 
built per week. The testimonials of gentlemen that have examin- 
ed and witnessed the operation, will clearly show to the farmer that 
it is no humbug. The price f this machine will be $25. The 
money will be refunded to the purchaser if the machine does not 
give satisfaction. 

A machine for husking, shelling, separating, winnowing and put- 
ting in the bag, corn, or any kind of grain. It will husk, shell, 
clean, and put in the bag, 600 bushels of corn per day, or 2000 
bushels after the husk is taken off. The same machine will, by 
shifting cylinders, thresh 200 bushels of wheat, and put it in the 
bag perfectly clean. This machine will cost about $240. It occu- 
pies less room than the common threshing machine, and requires a- 
bout two-third the speed—and not more than 4 horses to drive it.— 
The husking and shelling part of this machine is the same as Mr. 
Obed Hussey’s, except that the cylinder is one solid piece of cast 
iron, instead of several pieces bolted and hooped together. The 
other pointsare a new arrangement, for which the subscriber is a- 
bout to takea patent. Certificates that the machine will perform 
what is above stated, can be produced from gentlemen that have 
sean the machine in operation at the south. 

The attention of the public is again called to the Ditching Ma- 
chine, which has been now in successful operation more than one 
year, and that more than 20 miles of ditch has been cut with one 
machine the last season, by one man and one horse. 

A horse power made more on the original plan of the stationary 
power, which is admitted by farmersand mechanics to be the best, 
as there is less friction, and of course more power. The only dif- 
ference is that the machine is made so as to be portable, by being 
easily taken apart, and carried from place to place; by taking out 
a few bolts, it is moved easier than the common machine : the first 
driving wheel is 10 feetin diameter, working in to the pinion 14 
inches ‘in diameter; on the same shaft of this pinion is a bevel 
wheel 24 feet in diameter, working in pinion 8 in. in diameter; on 
this shaft is a cone of pulleys of different sizes, so as to give differ- 
ent speeds required. We can have 1200 revolutions per minute 
of a 5inch pulley, or reduce the speed to 19 turns per minute. It 
is of sufficient staength for 6 or8 horses. The castings of this ma- 
chine will weigh about 850 pounds; the price will be $130—one for 
2 or 4 horses will cost about 75 to $100, built oa the same plan. 

A machine for, morticing posts and sharpening rails for fence, and 
also for sawing wood in the woods, and plaining any kind of scant- 
ling or boards, ean be seen at my shop in Lexington, near Liberty- 
street, over Mr. Joseph Thomis’ Turning shop—This machine will 
be made to order, and will cost $150. 

A machine for boring holes -in the ground for pre, improved 
lately, and warranted to bea good article—Price $9. 

Also machines for mechanics, Morticing and Plaining machines; 
Tenning do.; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, Screw Setters, 
Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, and benches for tenoning 
the same, of various kinds, and for various uses ; Cutting and clean- 
ing chisels for morticing machines. 

The subscriber tenders his thanks to the farmers and mechanics of 
Baltimore and its vicinity, for the liberal support he has received, 
and hopes by strict attention to his business, to receive from the lib- 
eral and enterprising mechanics and farmers, (whose motto isto 
keep up with the times,) an equal share of their patronage. 

Enquire of Edwards & Cobb, No. 7, N. Charles street, Balti- 
more, or of the subscriber, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Turning-shop, 
No. 29, Lexington, near Liberty-street. GEORGE PAGE. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Tae Subscriber acknowledges with gratitude the liberal pat 
ronage he has received from the public since the establishment of 
his Repository in 1825. 

During thie long period he has studied successfully his own in- 
terest by identifying them with the interest of his customers in be- 
ing prompt and faithful in the execution of their orders. 

His present facilities for manufacturing agricultural implements, 
are not surpassed by any other establishment in this country, he 
can therefore afford them on as reasonable terms as any other per- 
son for the same quality of work. His present stock of implements 
are exiensivé both in quality and variety to which he would invite 
the attention of those who wish to purchase. 

A liberal discount will be made to all cash purchasers, and those 
who purchase to sell again. 

The following names are some of his leading articles,viz: H is 
PATENT CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS, wood and iron 
frames but all with his patent double eccentric feeders, with or 
without extra Knives, prices varying from $33 to $110, subject to 
cash discount, he challenges the world to uce a better machine 
for cutting long forage. Myer’s WHEAT FAN and ELLIOTT'S 
PATENT HORIZONTAL WHEAT FANS, both a very superior 
article. Fox & Borland's PATENT THRESHING MACHINES 
and Martineau’s PATENT HORSE POWERS, also superior arti- 
cles.—A great eopy Ord PLOUGHS, wrought and cast Shares, of 
all sizes and ; Gideon Davis’s improved PLOUGHS, of Da- 
vie’s own make of Patterns, which are sufficiently known to the 
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TORS, also expanding CULTIVATORS, both iron and; 
frames, and new plan; TOBACCO CULTIVATORS. 

F. H. Smith's PATENT LIME SPREADERS, the utility of 
which has been made known to the public; together with a gene- 
ral assortment of FARMING IMPLEMENTS; PLOUGH CAsT. 
INGS of every description and superior quality kept constantly on 
hand at retail or by the ton; also, MACHINE and other CAST. 
INGS furnished at short notice and on reasonable terms, his iron 
Foundry being furnished with the best materials and experienced 
workmen with ample machinery running by steam power for turn 
ing and fitting up machinery. 

/ Mees hand D. Landreth’s superior GARDEN 
SEEDS ;—In stors POTATOES and common SEED OATS, TIM. 
OTHY and HERDS SEEDS all of superior quality.—All orders 
will be promptly attended to. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 

Farmers’ Repository, Pratt street, 
Near the Baltimore & Ohio Rail Road Depot. 


EXECUTOR’S SALE OF avn ON SOUTH AND WEST 
VER. 


The subscriber as Executor of the late William Steuart, will sel] 
at private sale uutil THURSDAY, the 25th June inst. the FARM 
of 245 acres, called Beard’s Habitation, adjoining Davidsonville in 
Anne Arundel county, (South River District.) This land is not 
only well wooded and watered, but has a remarka>le proportion of 
fine timber on it, and its character for fertility as well as healthiness 
and convenience of location is too well known to require any fur. 
ther description. Davidsonville is a post office 10 miles from An- 
napolis, on the road to Washington, and it is distant about 30 miles 
from the latter place and from Baltimore. 

Also, will be sold as above, another FARM of 313 acres, called 
the Big Manor Plantation, lying in the heart of the West River 
District, near Mount Zion meeting house, and adjoining the lands 
of Henry A. Hall, Dr. Jas. Cheston, Dr. Thomas Owens, Mrs, 
Gott, Benj. Welch, —— M‘Gill and others. 

For advantages of location this farm is not surpassed by any in 
that celebrated district, and especial!y for the beautiful and exten- 
sive prospect it affords of the Chesapeake bay and several counties 
on the Eastern and Western Shore, whilst the excellence of the 
soil, the abundance of wood and timber, the never failing streams 
and the healthiness of the spot, give great value to the property. 

If not sold at private sale, these two farms will on Thursday the 
25th June inst. at noon, be offered at public sale at Davidsonville, 
and if not then sold (from inclemency of weather or other causes,) 
they will be offered at same hour next day, if fair, or on the first 
fair day thereafter at Butler’s Tavern, which is in the neighborhood 
of the last described farm. 

Both the farms have near them places of worship, schools, and 
convenient landings. 

Terms of sale will be very liberal, and on paymeut of part of the 
purchase money, or good security being given, there will be no dif- 
cuulty about an extended credit. GEORGE H. STEUART, 

Balt. 3d June, 1840 4t Executor. 


VALUABLE ANIMALS FOR SALE. 

FOR SALE—A Bull Calf, six months old, of uncommon fine 
size and form, He is by an imPokTep bull of the Avrsure breed, 
so celebrated for milk, out of a pure Devon cow, of the stock sent 
in by Mr. Coke, (Lord Leicester,) to the late Mr. Patterson. The 
calf will eat readily any thing that is given him, and will be put on 
board of any steamboat at Baltimore, with food for the trip, for 
$60 Maryland money, or a Baltimore acceptance. 

Also five superior Kentucky mulea now on West River, Md. three 

years oJd this spring, for cash, or a Baltimore acceptance at 90 days, 
T. 8. SKINNER. 

$#The National Intelligencer and Annapolis Maryland Repub- 

lican, will please copy the above four timos, ahd theiracconnts will 

be paid at the American Farmer Office. may 27 g 


DURHAM CALVES. 

Farmers, and others, wishing to procure the above valuable breed 
of cattle, at mopERATE prices, can be supplied at all seasons of the 
year, with calves of mixed blood, from dams that are Goop MILK- 
ERs, by apylying any day, Sundays excepted, at 

Chesnut Hill Farm, 
three miles from the city, on the York Turnpike Road, and near the 
first toll-gate. PETER BLATCHLEY, Manager. 

For sale, as above, a pair of sound, well broke and handsome 
CARRIAGE HORSES, and a pair of first rate WORK HORSES. 

3-Orders for the above addressed to SAML. SANDS, publish- 
er of the “Farmer,” will be promptly attended to. 

April 29, 1840—1 y. 
TUSCARORA PIGS. 

The subscriber is authorized to dispose of 3 or 4 pair of the a- 
bove celebrated breed of Pigs, which are believed to be equal to any 
in the country. The Tuscaroras are a cross of China and Berk- 
shire, and this lot can be recommended as from a first rate stock.— 
Price $10 per pair, deliverable at 5 or 6 weeks old, in this city. 

je3 SAMUEL SANDS. 

BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE, 

Of imported stock, price $25 a pair, carefully put on board ves- 
sel or rail road car, with the proper. food and fixtures. They are 
warranted to be cut of an imported sow, and by an imported boar, 
both selected but not related to each other, by Mr. Eaches of Liv- 
erpool, and by him certified to be of the ‘“‘pure Berkshire’breed”— 
Apply to T. B. &J.S. SKINNER. 


LIME—LIME. 


The subscribers are prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street, Bal- 
timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at any other establish- 
ment in the State. 

They invite the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
































































































public not to require recommendation; 100 CORN CULTIVA- 


—_ N.B. Wood received in payment at market price. 
ap 22, 3m ; E. J. COOPER & Co. 
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